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JULIAN ALDEN WEIR MEMOR|I 
AL EXHIBITION 


[he Museum will hold a memorial exhib: 
ate Julian Alden 
Weir, including oil paintings, water-colors, 
and etchings, to open with a private view 


for members and their friends on March 17 
and extend through April 


tion of the works of the 


MARCH SERIES OF CONCERTS 

Ihe second series of free orchestral con- 
certs for 1924 will be given under the 
leadership of David Mannes on four Satur 
day evenings in March, the first, eighth, 
fifteenth, and twenty-second, at 8 o'clock; 


and at 5 Ede m. on these days Miss Frances 
Morris w wil ill g ve music talks in the Lecture 
Hall, t Lae 1eme Patrons of Music. 


PHE INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIB}. 
LION 


lhe collection of American manufactures 
now on view in the Gallery of Special Fy. 
hibitions is larger and has more interesting 
qualities than any previous exhibition or. 
ganized on similar lines. But thorough! 
to understand its importance we should 
first appreciate the unprecedented back. 
eround against Which we twentieth-centun 
workers in the crafts must play our parts 
\ll the industrial and artistic svstems which 
Peper men’s minds during our im- 
mediate artistic past are vanishing forces 
today If our culture and even our civiliza- 
tion are to prosper, wé must learn to utiliz 
power-driven machinery in every avenue. 
our activities. The whole world inevitabl 
moves forward to a new age in which suc 

] 


cess must be based on our astonishin 


mechanical inventions that are of Infinit 
variety and of portentous power 
This inevitable twentieth-century devel- 
opment of industrial art and the need ¢ 
safeguarding high artistic standards wer 
clearly recognized by the founders of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Their wise inter 
tions were clearly outlined in the Con- 
titution then adopted and were eloquently 
set forth in the first public announcements 
of the Museum’s policies. The vast demo- 
cratic development of our arts and indus- 
tries which the founders of the Museum 
foresaw 1s now at hand. Whether we lik 
it or not, the modern epoch of quantit 
production for house furnishings and ob- 
jects of general ornamental value 1s now in 
a prosperous moment of ascendency, lead- 
ing on to still greater triumphs for our 
decorative arts and trades. 
lhose of us who grew up in small N 
England towns before the end of the nin 
teenth century were on speaking terms with 
the last survivors of the early handicrafters 
trained by the apprentice system and wit 
nessed their losing battle with modern 
economic conditions and factory produc- 
tion. The village furniture maker, the 


village ornamental enuane r, and the vik | 


lage iron workers, all practising individual 
handicrafts, have gone forever, forced out 
by modern life through the increasing 
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rmiture 
the quantity methods of production 
speak with admiration our Indep 
t craftsmen of Colonial days, but 11 
rtheless quite evident to a student t] 
rmodern methods of collective etfort at 
entirely of the preset ntut Ey 
can Phy fe in the hevday of his prosper- 
organized a tactoryv of no mean propor 
s with more men working under | 
rection than would be found in many « 
IT up-to-date New Yor! rniture 
In actual ounders our com 
wealth wet leterm 1 to establish 
anufactories even in their early davs o 
f high ambition, I ndividualit 
id extremely limited material resources 
best Colonial glassware now so highl 
rized came out of Colonial factories, whil 
ll-papers were printed in stock patterns 
rthe trad | methods of work wet 
crud id ted s, but the germ 
ern quant production tor fine things 
meet the requirements o major 
home-makers seems to have existed from 
erv beginning of our histor It m 
De Said that the modern ]| ( 
ntitv production is par rcel ¢ 
numphant democrac' Phe man who cat 
lake ten pieces of furnitut ll equall 
good, in the time that one piece was m: 
re, must be considered a public ben: 
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f house furnishings and 


ailabilit VO 


rtive objects created by the quantity 
thods ol production \\ Write and talk 
the genius and integrity of our Colonial 


redecessors In the arts, and pay high prices 


don sal 
\nd 


demand _ for 


rthe produc ts ol the il skill place 


tion rooms and 


our auc shops 
aradoxically, 
lonial thi 


interesting 


Our palrioll 


ngs supports 


Dut 


bogus 


establishments 


ctor. He multiplies the fruits of hu 


bor and increases our collective happine 


66 
Possibly the wall-paper in our present 
xhibition can best be taken as illustr: 

Ir modern tendency toward speed and 

multiple production Ther re panels 
ind-blocked paper made b met! 


ls emploved in early wall-pap 


lift 2 ] | | 
ut Boston and other cen 


tivit With the hand-blk 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OI 


methods, then somewhat of a novelty 


1d 
ida 


men we ¥ together cou 


but rds of paper each da \tt 
present tim wo men with modern power 
iriven m: el n print in a ni 
we sur hours many miles of pay 
s the earlier men accounted for in yard 
Under pre ling conditions tl ost 
ngraving t h 1 blocks and tend 
to other preliminary features of the worl 
seems almost prohibitive as. fat 
c | mar 1 Wall-paper 1 neern 
| m I none o he | l-bloc ke 
pap Won view at tl \Vetrop n 
was Ss cut two hundred 
\ blo {ito plan out four h 
red | tones 1 color Phi 
: his idsome wall cov 
mounted 1 en thousand dollars bs 
I rd was sold. From tl 
YY I S lent that the mayor 
r people m contented with p 
vers printed on power-dt m el 
Th varalleled ] n <¢ 
pro ) I ter oO | \ 
yap | pply w more or | 
) lecorat rts and trad Du 
irs lar tumber 
r mal rers have g1\ t r b 
ht to speed up their macl rv an 
lowerin t of tl hings their fa 
regular production wid 
ur mal enormous! nd has bi 
moderats things to many people w 
ever 1 f house furnishings befor 
It | We emphasized cer 
' ’ r c } < the DI! 
of d ns 1 I emo! ( 
S rds 1 rding technical excellet 
nd the hones sof m il 
Dut same period of f 
the Metrop 1 Museum been I 
on cumul 9 1 per I WO 
lerful collec s of priceless masterpi 
establis gy its matchless prest mol 
the ed & irtist nstitutions « 
t nation The present moment pr 
p US yt Hiat between tl 
\iuseum on me hand and tl lead 
no 1 e arts l 1UStrie 
lt ther, to their mutual ad re an 
I n good of the w mmon 
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vealth \n important step was t tot realization of all our best ideals fry { 
this direction when the Museum first b our count ndustrial art heir co 
ndustrial art exhib vhile poss t influenc wr better things would 
till stronger bond was at I S est nall ssure the ultimate achievement 
n the formation of an Honor Committ those beneficent aspirations for the pub 
of man rs Which was or rood so eloquently set forth when the M 
ear throt the kd nal Departm ropolitan Museum opened its first sm 
of the Metropolit ries to the p c over half a centy 
The future su of the M m’s in . 
dustt rt exhibitions seems depend WILLIAM LAUREL Harris 
upon the str thening of « bere lard 
among all the varied arts and industt THE EMBROIDERIES OF 
taking part in this impor movement MOROCCO 
Only a very small part rrent decorat 
materials made in Amer I p roup of Mor mbroideries 
in the Gallery of Sp I xl S ) | exhibition of M 
for that reason all pr ons ( terranean needlework, v h will cont 
taken to re the very best t! ( el ( thre l mon f Mar 
ent house-furnishingm factories pt has pr ) !] tractive feat 
Mill craftsmanship \mer has 1 10 1 te res 
commendable heights « Xi well t asua 
mply proved by the present exhibit tor to the galler ext S 
which the 1 nd tapestries, the silks \lt \ he Barbary | 
and brocad the power-woven velvet States that bor shore of the | 
and plushes, enhanced in beauty at tim Mediterranean r coast-line is 
through tl se of hand-blo lor t \tlant oard 1 the miajori 
are all effective as parts of a remarkabl ( he wor Ov mes from th 
brilliant showing. The furniture makers sect O rather than from | 
charming exhibits, with the splendid exam- the m rtheastern districts toward A} 
ples of decorative achievements among the erl 
metal-working crafts, give delightful evi Prior to 10913, When the French 
dence of technical perfection 1 rar t pointed M. Prosper Ricard to organize 
tistic judgment among designers, at lative industries of tl French col 
and craftsmen The tile men, the potter in North Africa, few except the occasio 
makers, the enamelers and glass workers, traveler on p re bent had anv idea 
have placed on view a convincing displ the bi he handicrafts of this pictur } 
of their exquisite, colorful d often trul esque lan land that the earlier di 
magnificent patterns, giving us a stimulat- was hardly hospitable to strangers. Tt 
ing insight into the glorious possibilities series of expositions, however, organize | 
of modern industrial art in the United during the past ten years by the French} 


States. 


The tent 


tries 1s past, th 


ve period of our indus- 
I ol the World War 
eradually fading from our immediate 
t hand when 


horrors 
are 
consciousness, and the hour 1s a 

rt hand in hand 


lestiny 


must walk 
if America Is to realize its high ¢ 

A permanent Industrial Art Committ 
having in its membership Museu 
and public-spirited manufacture ight 
well becom 
quality for 


With wise a 


such a group of men could point the w 


ind Industry 


m offi 


I 
our chief standard bearer of 


he 


t arts and trades 
{vice and constructive ¢ 


varied 


fT rts 


Government, t first of which was held 


Casablanca, has proved enlightening ast 
the decorative value of the arts of Mo-| 
rocco, especially in weaving and embroider 
and, thanks to the scholarly volume pr} 


pared by M. Ricard and published in 1918} 
the work of the different centers may no} 
be readily identified. 


[he port of entry when one visits Me} 
Casablanca, a town 0} 
Lying a short distancet 


rocco is usuall 


the west coast. 


where the river flow] 
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the east of this cit 


into the sea, are two small settlements wit 
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Voorish archi 
the river 
rom these two centers 


ideals lor 
eir COn. 
would f. 
‘ment most interest 
ition have come 


ng embroideries in this exhi- 


le pub 


the Mer. Take, for instance, th i] us hanging 
St sm t origin || eraced the entrance to an 
centur rab houss In this the design with its 
de frieze and ‘“‘turret’’ motives worked 
ARRIS deep crimson on a ground of startling 
ite reflects the love of color inherent 


Morocc: 


lv marked with the Orienta 


in, Whose art 1S so 
| feeling. 
claimed by 
famous Tour 


ese “turret”? motives ar 
eries jp. some to be reminiscent of the 


f Med Hassane, 1: 


miliar in Moorish architecture. 
Rabat the 


although oc- 


work from 


lor scheme 1s monochrome 


feat asionally a piece such as 1s shown tn the 
rest n earby case 1s kaleidoscopic in its choice 
ual \ tints, this particular piece resembling a 
ring flower-bed planted with rich-hued 
Sarbar sies Phe Stitcl used I the Rab I 
of t mbroideries 1s What M. Ricard describes as 
1 1S roint plat a double face, which is usuall 


y 1] 
ty 4 


rked 1n so 


1a jorit floss sil] | fe 

ef ‘ cian 
m th: ose together, present in the finished work 
n from | asolid surface of glossy silk. L'nfortunate- 


ard Al- vy, the foundation of this elaborate work 


4 


sas arule an imported cheap white cotton 


cn oth. 
1Ze Most of the pieces Irom le ! 1 
color mentary borders from scarfs or cushions. 
asion [The material is more often of lin id th 
idea mbroiderv, like that of Rabat, is generall 
pictus} im monochrome. In the embroideries of 
“4 di Salé, howe ver, tnere 1S greater VarielVv Of 
The} stitches; generally speaking, the effect pro- 


luced resembles a cross-stitch, although it 
smuch more complicated than that simple 
stitch. It is what is described as the pornt 
le trait, a stitch that 1s worl 
horizontally, and diagonally over the ca 
idery;} fully foundation 
cloth; the zigzag outline thus produced, 


counted 


nl - ¥ } * YT , ' ] 
placed side by side in diagonal lines IS 


- r=) 
¥ 


foundation for the development of this 
omplicated stitchers While thes 
sometimes found in green, 
and blue 


roideries are 
vellow, violet, those in crimson 
ncetd} are much more The finished 
flow} work from this center 


swith} stitch of 


Irequent 
, 
its solid surface 


notted 


with 


pparently loosely | sill 
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floss is closely akin to that found in thi 
Balkan States in the neighborhood of the 
and also 


1 ] 1] 
, | ' 
\egean Islan Ss, especial 


Greek frontier very similar to 


that found in th 


in Rhodes, 


Most beautiful in design are the cushion 
covers from Fez, which are often worked 
n dar blue in a variant of the ; nt 
trait that sometimes resembles a star. In 


the embroideries from this center the d 


sign 18 less cl el worked and the patterns 
in nearly every instance are purely geomet 
I () of the most interestin leature 


from lez is a guelsa,”’ a square ¢ 


cotton elaborately embroidered in deep blue, 





the design of broad border bands framin 
the nekbhla devi har terist Fez mo 
tive SQ t ci s 1 re used to 
pread on t loor of Arab houses to in 
dicate Ul Seat reserved ir ul yuest O 
honor In all of the work described O 
the d how a marked Oriental feel 
he embroideries from Azemmour are © 
in entirely different chat er 1 hil 
the natives claim that the typ | 
nous, it is too closely allied to It model 
nd too r removed from the primitive 


art of Africa to lend much credence to th 


claim. The designs trom this rict 
ne irl evel nstan show central tre 
or fountain mot betw conf | 
birds and animal | motives bein 

in the original linen and thi ckg | 
being worked in a sort ot herr | 

It is exactly the tvpe of orname! n 
ir in Ital 1! llework oft sixtec 

nd early seventeenth « ries The o 
standing eature oO Vo! ( 
that is typical of the ornam 1 b 
nat \fricans, 1s of tl mall cir 
le with its central dot levic 
vers the surface of the animal figut 
This circle nd d mol ! 
where in primitive Afri rt, espe 

in burnt-wood work and in the ivories trom 
the Congo district If it were not for tl 
feature of the design, the p might read 
ily bi classed as Italian. 

The embroideries of Meknes are quit 
distinct from those found in other d 
tricts [he patterns are geometric, oft 

itral square with radiat lines pre 
du n I ( tar ( | ( 1 
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GREEK AND 
RECEN] 


ROMAN 
ACCESSIONS 


Recent developm . 
earrings 1 neckla make 
preciate Greek and Ron ce] \ ( 
lifficult for many « pI 

tS ce ild bh Wor ( 1 | 1) 
height of fashion \nd perhaps \ 
the new pieces we | ( I 
nd are showing this mor 1 tl 
Room Ol Re ent Accessions, t el m 
direct appeal will be then tract 
Phe decorative pendent earrings and be: 
necklaces charm us | t I 
nd modern appropt ness... but 
Stud Of these examp! will | ( nm 
tluable For, bein hom I 
ous in character and re ts 
m enturies, the I m 
of the changing fashions and ideals ot 
cient goldsmiths; and in trying to dist 


suish between them—where differences 


not always obvious—our 


and taste may become mor 


JEWELER 


PROPO! 


»\ 
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I | 


Ine execution Is Of the ring type, mad at a 


sted wire -with a 


igree collar wereonce filled with enam 


AN 


lf Greek Pleces | sue gl 
d century B.( We shal! | her 
pressed with their fine workmans} 88 
( 1! Cyr LO take Ini s fil 
show If perhaps never m tw 
) { 1) their jewelry. He swivel 
mbine an almost incredible minut vith 
of w h an unfailing sense foy ving 
les S the effect of the w W 
t I r o obtruding det tls st I 
xample is old necklace of r OF 
rd rv B.C. (fig. 2, bott r, I 
D ( plaited ribbon cl 
f vir rom which little bot 
D 1 Suspen led with 
ro -. ling the }UT IFes 
lobules in their centers 
vere doubtless once filled y 
mel. At each end is a cl 
: ‘ 
palm sign in filigr 
ok and loop respectiy 
! the necklace fitted tight rou 
er lo appreciate the delica 
. \ magn ng gl 
les Ss so simple th 
5 listan he minuteness 
rk met lding richness to 
I \ ther gold necklace 
onl t one third 1s preser\ 
the same high lit It consis 
ed beads and rings strung 
p s, witl le amphorai 
|| sp S in emboss 
r and leaves with filigr In 
\ third gold necklace of this pet maz 
sm s of double-loop fort f pre 
1! hons with filigree collars trated 
old rrings from Rhodes with dis! we ce 
l-rotes (fig. 2. center are ex Nnange 
lly good examples of this favorit popul: 
tvp | h dis] h S lc vel rose } quests 
edged wi wisted wire and w ewelr 
1 wer nd the Eros has ONSL¢ 
( draper wound fr 1d ns) bi deter 
td I! in one hand Ihe whole ir str 
ly modeled n fourt! Lo third-cé goldsn 


of tn lous W 


filigree collar an and w 


larg and one small, at onl ( 


Phe ivy leaves 0! pende 
or the 


the eves of the li 


ns Were inlaid wit 


and 4 I 
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CeS O} blue glass (one piece still remaining). An- — garnet center (fig. 2, top), to realize what 
We sha! other pair of earrings of this same type has happened. The things are still pretty 
Manshjy 31.88.154-5), but less carefully worked, and effective, but how different in qualit 
eC Infinit has filigree leaves on the upper end ot is now the filigree or the granulation and in 
Cr mor the twisted ring Iwo gold scarabs from — fact every detail of the worl 
V. Hey swivel rings are ornamented on their bezels \s time progresses and we come to the 
> minut with charming engravings of Aphrodite Roman period, these tendencies are accen 
sense for} giving a butterfly to Eros, and of Eros play- — tuated The work grows. flimsier and 
he wh yw with a bird (fig. 1), in fourth-century oarser and depends more and more on thi 
ls, 4 styl And acrvstal ball with gold mount- color and sheen of the stones for its attrac 
ce Olt ng ornamented with granulation ts an ear tion. The earrings with pendent pearl 
botton r, rather more sturdy work of the sixth 20.234.5) and with garnets and glass bead 
chair to fifthcentury B.( fig. 6, center) and the necklace with faceted 
bot 
With m 
es, a 
ters ; 
led Wit 
a Clas 
1 filigr 
ct 
it rol 
Lad 
o gl 
tha 
“NSS 
to t 
lace, off 
SeTVi 
ONSIS 
Ing on] 
ne FIG. 2. GREEK JEWELRY, IV-III CENTUR) ( 
filigr In all these pieces we note, besides the blue beads (fig. 6, top) are ex 
per amazingly fine workmanship, the absence class. But the tradition of good desigi 
) lor f precious stones All effort is concen- © still evident in many examp!l [he ne 
ollars trated on working the supple gold. When — laces with carnelian and gold beads, p 
1 disks we come to the later periods a marked — ticularl are charmu reat 
Ire ek change is evident. Colored stones, made appeal greatly to our owt f 
vor \ popular since Alexander's astern) con- 6, bottom); the little perfume holder wit! 
ose quests, are now freely introduced and the © perforated neck and stopper 
1 wit ewelry becomes richer and more showy in — device 1 the cvlinder from 
has consequence; but the goldwork inevitabl with its decoration of filigree sere 
bod deteriorates. Withso much simpler means © settings of garnets and amet ts (fig. 6 
role for striking results at their command, the right) is an effective example of decor 
I-cer goldsmiths naturally neglected the meticu t WOr It is only whe I I 
1 th lous work of their predecessors especiall these pieces with earlier wor tn 
mad at a time when art had passed its climax ler, for instance, witl 
an and was on the downward path. We need — ring and its delicate filigres 
II, at only examine carefully the earrings with — tendrils (f 2, center we not 
es on pendent eagles and disks with pearl centers hea n has becor nd hi 
nam or the earrings with pendent female heads — goldwork as a high art has disappeared 
wil and chains of blue beads, or the diadem with \nd if this deterioration 1s evident in 
\ a5 
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Furtwaneletr 


1 (published in 
\ (Gemn pl. VII, 19), and a red 
Sper with two recumbent bulls, doubl 
xi hetweet! heir | rns and 1 <ure I 
letter he middle of the field (fig. 5 \ 


example of the archak 


Gre most important Roman 
pi S a sard ringstone engraved with a 
portrait’ bust in three-quarters view. of 
the alled Maecenas” type (fig. & 
enter In the field is the inscription 
ATTOAAQNIOY. (the work ol \pol- 


the first cen 


a famous engraver ol 





FIG. O IMPRESSIONS O} 
ENGRAVED GEM 
tury B.C. Another work by this artist 1s 


the Artemis on an amethvst in Naples 
py pl. ALDA. 


Furtwangler, Antike Gemm 


8 Our head resembles the Artemis 1 
stvle, showing a similar sharpnes t 

cutting of the folds and the same precisio 
in the modeling (though it 1s difficult to 
compare a figure with a head Phe stvle 


of the inscription is also stmilar to that on 
the Naples stone, with the same little balls 
at the 


spacing 


ends of the strokes and the same 
and formation of thi 
that the horizontal strokes of the omega 
missing in the Naples stone are present in 
ours here seems therefore to be no good 
reason for doubting the genuineness of out 
ston orzits Inscription, as Furtwangler! did, 
judging only from a bad cut in King’s An- 
tique Gems and Rings, pl. XLVIII, 8. The 
other Roman stones include a sard with two 
bulls (or a bull and a hors 
fore a little shrine which is perched on a 


-_ 
rock fig. o, ri 


standing be- 


ight): a fine sardonyvx cameo 


cl Jahrbuch des arcl Og en Ins Its 
LASS, p 21 
For a 
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with two satyrs under a tree, one pull. 
ing out a thorn from the other’s foot: 
and a nicolo with an inscription in relie{ 


‘HpaxActos Cnoes €y Mew, “Herakleit« S, Vou 
will live in God”; the last evidently a Chris. 
tian formula. 


ARMOR FOR HORSE AND MAN 


In a dingy room in Rochester Henry A: 
Ward, the naturalist, was showing me on 
of the 
world; it fe 
in Teheran and was named the 


most meteorites in th 
ll in the courtyard of the palace 


~ Sun 


important 


| asked. “Queer 

the most 
He paused 
poly ( hromed 


] 
white peacocks tn 


‘How did vou ever get it?’ 
story,” he replied, “thought it 
brillant moment of my lite.” 
while | pictured Persian sky 


palace, blac K CyYpresses 


herd, sad-eved Shah with superb aigrett 
gracious presentation. “‘Yes,”’ said 
Professor, ‘““he gave it to me, after mv for- 


Hadn't 
one hand on meteorite, other 
when chamberlain inter- 


mal lecture. Court was present 
talked long 
pointed upward 
rupted: ‘Highness thanks 
much touched 

Minister to Persia 


vou for splendid 
discourse desires to present 
vou the object.’ Our 
who arranged the meeting, told me after- 
thought it a great joke) that what 
: Lhe 


Said 
him his 


ward (he 
the Shah really 
preacher Wearies me: giv 


was this foreign 


| bauble 
that he may 


This story comes back to me as | stand 


2O. 


in front of a splendid suit of armor for horse 


and man—the rarest and most. desirabl 
accession—temporarily shown in the new 
Room of Recent Accessions; for | dread 
lest a distinguished personage may _ hav 
permitted me to carry it away in order 
to be rid of me. [| don’t remember how 


many visits I paid to his castle, in season 
and out, during many vears; but I do recall 


1 


“talking armor’’ constantly to the 
not to mention his family who, having lived 


owner 


always with mediaeval treasures, could not 
see them in the same iridescent light that 
I did. While this may be the 
son why the armor came to us, I personally 
prefer to believe the real cause of it was < 
conflagration. It happened that the armor 


inward rea- 


lav in a wing of the ancient 








castle which 


} armor V 


was bur 
the 
its 1 
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sket 
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1 tha 
gent oO 
en | 
sit the 
r sucl 
arn 
nown a 
the 
| ket”—a 
ect 
| iho « 
rom his 
| vith ct 
shaking 
silent 
ptivit 
ndeed, 
pathnetl 
ghest 
al 
yon tl 
nd o 
pict 
[ n its 
refull 
| charger 
\ 1 the 
great m 
rece 
mage 


rkma 
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most 
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as greatly injured by fire a decade ago, — mark (see below) appears on the breastplat 
while this particular armor was saved t resembles so closely the armor now in 
» bythe personal effort of an old intendant, Vienna, made for the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the wooden horse it . that we can say with 


asonable certaint 


model on which the ¢ 
that one suit replaced 
l 


ror Was mounted 
he other on the same 
armorer’s bench. Thi 
preservation Of our 


was burned: so that 


n its manikin was 


propped up in a great suit 1s extraordinary; 
| basket and hi its engraving 1s un- 


wav: in fact, | was worn and of finest 


| told that it saw the quality; its buckles 
| light of day only hooks, and hinges ar 
| 


| when | happened to the best; its innersut 


sit the castle. Un- face has never been 
rsuch a condition rusted; its original 
the armor became straps are clean and 
nown as the “knight 


the clothes-bas- 


supple. In the mat 
ter of decoration all 
will agree that its 
bands and_= surfaces 
owas dragged vield a veritabl 
rom his dark « erammar of Renais 


| | 
| vith crippled back, 


Sance ornament 


shaking his helmet in Regarding the form 
silent reproach tor lid p lharities oO 

ptivity and neglect the armor, little need 

ndeed, a figure so here be said Its 

pathetic, fallen from closed helmet has thi 

ghest estate, had, | peculiar “bird fac 

eve, a great effect Ol certain Case 
pon the chivalrous 1550, with inner and 


nd of its owner, 
opictured it taken 





| from its ‘‘dungeon,” h | 
arefully mounted n the region of tl 
Ip-d-pie upon a tapul 1 highl 
} charger in the middl shed roped border 
\ f the gallery of a | | an 1de! ! 
great museum, there racetully mod 
recelve vearl\ the I | ) 
mage of a million Ihe 
ple! In any event, Ol iff | 
wish is achieved —to eg defenses are al 
Irgreat satisfaction BY WOLF VON LANDSHUY Hated with 
The armor (fig. 1 mate skill: no matt 
an excellent example of the design an how bent the knee ts, it is perfect 
nded: nowhere can even the point of 
W § penkni be slipped betw overlapp 
plates. So perfect is the bala O 
vorkmanship of an armorer of Charles \ entire leg that bent or straight 71 i} 


nd Philip I], Wolf von Landshut, w if keepin lifel pos 








} t 

! ! 

rious r 

mer 
] 
{ T | T 
I+ 
m 
, ' 


been W 
| mm from 1 
Phe hor rmo! 

n | Yi O 





has the same type ot 
even suggests the s 
student of armor we 
tention to vat tions 
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I if panoply belonged origin to a differ 
' 
su t \ eral po 1 its design thed 
' \ ecA years , | hamtron js 
j ' tral escutcheon by 
| r ¢ < 1 y Der ind ly] 1b 
t T I ( | I m borne 
, fred eld w mpanies 
m } | | rac 
( rf FH E ARM ED 1554 
\ \ \ \ T | T ] 
\ + \ HK \ VV ! U ( i 
rupper of rad pattern { 
5) ad rom t! Or ment ed DI Dove 
m lit nd horse’s rump marginal band pre 
vith po s if Ls ppel bord 
| hyr d| ry] nyt { nl Os 
) ( ni ni ( I Ss 
n der 
()f tl his our panoply n 
D DETAIL ; pany 6 ie sa 
now Itsy ! Vner stat 1 tl 
MI 
Was t an heredital Posse on, Sa 
( cn rn } ~ ) i been in the im 
land \ special or thr verations: his records show ti 
how r, call t had been purcl from Count Fes 
' 
heme of deco tetics in \ | earl mnte 
t part of tl ndred 
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differen From the study of the blazon of the horse the present panoply on its arrival at the 
the dat panoply, our colleague, R. T. Nichol, now Museum, our Assistant Curator discovered 
FON Is ssures us that this at least was prepared and deplored the fact that a small plate 
Mn bears ra member of the family of von Preus was absent from the engraved crupper 
> In bas sng, Counts of Hohenaschau. And this He was told to await the next day patientl 
rne als terests us especially, since all students to see if this could not be found That 
nies tl irmor recall the sensational auction held evening, accordingly, the writer burrowed 
cell 





‘9 FIG. 4. CRINET AND CHAS H i oo 4 
centr 
ve the} mthe armory of Castle Hohenaschau halfa among fragments of engraved armor 
ovid century ago. It was from this sale that the bottom ol G hest 
yorder. } Dr. Hefner-Alteneck obtained for the Mu- Riverdale, and here he finall me up 
es at nich Museum such unique objects as chain the needed piece! This engraved plate, 11 
sadd mail chausses with their lining, and that appeared, had been carefully mounted on 
Mr. Riggs secured some of the earliest and velvet-covered block and formed part 
noth} best objects of his collection, which he later Lot No. 117 in the auction in 1920 of th 
d that! gave to the Metropolitan Museum. collection of Sir Guy Francis Laking, and 
, sav Just as a final note: The writer com was purchased on account of its extraor 
family {| mented in an earlier BULLETIN (November, dinary preservation and beauty of wor! 


y thatf 1922) upon curious happenings by which manship. The writer had no inkling that 

missing pieces of armor come back to it would turn out to be the missing element 

shteen} = their original panoply. Another instanceof of our suit until his attention was cal 
this mav here be cited. When examining to the lack of this particular scal \nd 








derness but little 


idventure! 
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han probable that the volume was actual] 
printed in 1548 and not 15608 —a differen 
Which would be accounted for merely | 
1ange of the | x to an x I in the colo. 
phon. Errors of this kind were not infre. 
quent in the cheap books of past times 
when proof reading had not as yet reach 

ny particular degree of accuracy. 

lhe book ts little more than a cheap re. 
print of one of the macabre texts which was 
inst issued in Paris shortly after 1490, and 
ater, with variations, many times. bot! 


here and at Lvons I he Lvons editior 





AN EARLY 
PRINTING 


In a group of 


cently acquired 


is a copy of “La 


des hommes & des 
augmentee de beaulx 
which was sold ‘fa L\ 
la maison de Pierre 
Prince, pres nostre 
and was printed, according to the colophon 
in that city the second day 
in the year ‘‘ Mil. cccc 
name of the printer 


book is printed 
] 
| 


copiously illustrated with woodcut copies 
of fifteenth-century 
and Lyonnese schools. 
ously a chap-book, a species O 
which typographical styles have always 
lagged far behind those of the great world 
its character is so archaic 





<s of the Parisian 


ARMOR DATED 1554 


of 1499 Is One of the most important books 
known to historians olf printing, as among 
its illustrations appears the first picture 

printing press and of a composing room 


hat edition unfortunately is not to be hi 
t 


by any one who may want it, as of tl 


) 


wo known copies the perfect one now | 
longs to the French Government and tl 
imperfect one to the Prince of Essling 
[he Museum, therefore, is to be congratu- 
lated on having acquired the very rar 
little reprint of 1568, in which the pictur 
of the press and composing room 1s based 
immediately upon the illustration in th 
edition of 1499. What the actual dat 
of the block may be there 1s no way Ol 
ut it may very well run back t 

vears of the sixteenth century. 
It thus may be taken as being the most 
primitive representation of a printing press 


will ever be possible to acquire, and 
ertainly as earlier in type than anything 


reproduced by Madden in Bibhographica, 


foun 
the | 
ing. 

midd 
alter 
the | 


Irom 
besid 
quar 
the « 
dentl 
\t t 
one | 
other 
lhe | 
obvi 
distit 
lirst 

IOI 4, 
cuts 


dabb: 
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with the single exception of the 1499 _ balls on the surface of which the ink wa 


























ictual| 
Teren, cut. taken up from the slab on which it had 
rely } [he woodcut appearing in the reprint been rubbed out. The ink was distrib 
1e colo. in 1508 is here reproduced, and will bi uted evenly on the two balls | rubbin 
t infre. found of great interest by every one who Is and rolling them around on each other | 
times the least interested in the history of print- is easily to be seen that under such cir 
each ing. Ihe figure of death walks across the cumstances the even inking of a form wa 
middle of the picture haling the printers a matter requiring much more skill than 
eap re- after him. Of these there are three. \t is needed nowadays with our “improved”’ 
ich was the left the compositor sits at his case, machine presses, and it Is also interesting 
JO, and 
> bo 
editi 
books WOODCUT OF A PRINTING PRESS AND A COMPOSING ROOM FROM I 
imong GRANDE DANSE MACABRE, PRINTED AT LYONS AND DATED 1508 
ure | an 
room picking up the type slugs with his right to notice that when what was needed w 
ve tis hand and placing them in the stick which — exceedingly deft muscular exertion the jol 
f tl he holds in his left hand. Inthe top ofthe was often done better than it is now wh 
var be case stands the visorum (as Moxon called “‘just a litthe mechanical adjustment’ 
d the it in 1683) on which is speared the cop supposed to suff 
sling from which he is working. On the bench The verses which mpany the illus 
sratu- beside him lies a chase, laid out for a tration differ from those in the edition of 
rar quarto, into which the compositor puts 1499, because while there death talks to 
icture the contents of his stick, the galley evi- the printers and to the booksellers (wl 
based dently not yet having been invented. are omitted from our picture) here | 
n th \t the right the two pressmen are busy, speaks only to tl OSI E nd 
date | One of them working the press and the pressmen. [Th sligh 
av of other distributing the ink on his balls. as needed to make th rses fit the new 
ck te rhe use of ink rollers seems so simple and _ picture Death yMpositor 
tury. | obvious to us of today that it comes as a_ to dance a tourbillon, mak skilful jump 
most | distinct shock to learn that rollers were and leave his types and e, because | 
press first brought into use in England only in — has certainly got to di And to that 
and | 1814, and that prior to that time all wood- compositor replies that : 
thing cuts and type forms were inked by being the noise of the pr would 
hica, dabbed or rather pounded with padded = much rather set up his for 
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, : Ct +’ Cont 
lo the pressman deat! o longer Merry Monarcl 
: = . ’ \nd! 
n he « his bre early in the Phe late Tudor table mat i high point te 
‘) 
morning and that he 1 r his press the development of the long tables which 
' , 1 1 1 bee Ine s 
mmediately. \nd_ th pressmen reply, Were used for many centuries 1n the great yar 
: ; : : = ‘ Dd eal 
Alas, where shall we find succor now that halls of the houses of England and whos th 
2 . é : ; : ; VICI 
death has spied us; we have printed all thi use 1s still preserved in the dining halls of aa 
ourses of sacred t ) law, decrees her lleges 
and poetry; by our art have many becom lhe early form, the trestle table, com- 
most learned, the clergy is raised up on it; monly emploved throughout the fourteenth 
but man is only food for worms.” and fifteenth centuries, was revolutionized 


W.M.I., |r by the invention of the draw-top. Wit} 





RECENT PURCHASES OF ENG.-_ this, the best construction demanded the 
| ISH FI RN] I | | replacement of the trestles b' legs at the 


four corners, Which formed an integral 





\ group of English furniture, purchased portion of the supporting fram 
by the Museum, is shown this month inthe — the skirt and the stretchers. The top was 
Room of Recent Accessions. It includes mmposed of three pieces, an upper leaf 
CX. mpl Ss Ol des rable t\ pes wh h the Mu- covering the whol table top al d two | 
seum lacked and exhibits an unusually high — smaller lower leaves between which, when 
quality of design and craftsmanship within — they were pulled out at each end, the upper a 
these types. leaf dropped into place. By this means “ ea 
Ihe fine oak draw-top table (fig. 1) of the length of the table was practically r sh 
the end of the sixteenth century 1s a felici doubled. 1, k 
tous rendering of the carved and turned From the point of view of construction “ : " 
tables which are descended from the long our table goes a step further in its arrange- ae 


trestle tables of Gothic times. The group) ment for convenience. Levers, attached 
of five chairsof the last quarter of theseven- to the bottom of the two extension leaves, 


teenth century testifies to the sumptuous — easily lift the upper | 


if and the closing of 


taste of the years succeeding the restoration — the table is but child’s play when compared rh 
; ’ 2 1 at 
of the monarchy. Between the making of | with the difficulty of closing the ordinary , 


this table of oak and these chairs of walnut draw-top table without the levers = 
subdu 


there had intervened the troublous times Chis draw-top invention probably orig- 
of James | and Charles I, with the civil inated in Italy but soon was taken up in 


sugges 


wars between the Roundheads and the France, Flanders, and England. Likewise, ” 

on 

Cavahers, the ten years of the Common- — the decorative treatment of our table marks find 
Sete Gare 
wealth, and the restoration of the Stuarts to. the importation into [England of motives nd (i 
. LET { 
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Continental in origin. In France, Jacques Gothic diapering. Above it runs a band of 
\ndrouet Ducerceau was producing designs — delicate strapwork, also late Gothic tn its 
Point for furniture during the third quarter of | suggestion and not unlike that found in the 
which the sixteenth century which combined the — goldsmiths’ designs of the period Phe pro 
ereat barogue influences of his Italian residenc jecting blocks on the skirt introduce the 


whos +h tha | | das Cae ae oe , j 
alls Oo] 


cOMm- 
eenth 
nized 





eans , ; ; 
1] esigns of Vredeman V1 | res Ducerce ind V1 
ally } 
. of the chan taste. wi {ur 1 C)t the ilu how ! t 
busy commercial century was prompt t exemplar he flattened per 
ie) i ! 
tion, reach Engl iow rs ess of Scal the | Dp ‘ f 
nge- | 
it lecoration and a curious combination « Irning and 
ched meee ‘ ] ] ¢ { ey hit t lh f th | n \ 
architectural and sculpturesque form, W rcohite iral basis o ) . } 
ives, es , , , 
out adequate architectural knowledge, ex fat nulls whic ym the upper por 
1g Ol } " 1 " A 
bie pressed in woodworkers’ technique the bulb. and the sun 1 band o " 
ared | ‘ , 
— The decor mn of out ye exhibits thes ibout m presen ex I 
nary ; s “phe ‘ rs ; ? 1} 
tendencies, though somewhat refined and of their rela C SIZ le Germal 


subdued. The profile of the skirt would ish baroqu cherie of s 


ae 3 suggest on its bottom curve a series of nulls his table was found in Devonshire, 1n 
foes for gadrooning was popular in this posi- ottage to which it had no doubt come from 
VISE, tion Instead of this obv ous treatm tw Nn ) IC f NOUS It 
irks find a rather delicate conventionalized leaf comparative deli 1d relinement \ 

7 and flower design, reminiscent, almost, of a carving, admitting only a mod 











Fl 

red rk | 
Ordinaril the end o 
the beginning of th 
they would have been 1 
tion. 


[he material is whol] 


1 other wood The tor 


framed in borders whose 


in the earl fashion 


more character than 
tops with solid planks 
\s for dating, we conc] 


Was made betwe nm 1505 


ingenious and skilled pr 


who, while somewhat conversa 


craltsman 
the figs. 2 and 


PFROPOLITAN Ml 


binet-mak 
in the next 
wood tempt 


I in carving and turning. Wit 


a. 
centur) fhe finer grained 


d him to a 


SEUM OF ART 





bi fashions of his day, clung to the best quali- 
ra ties of his earher experience, These, how- 
n ever, did not preclude the introduction of 
iT so eminently practical a device as that of 
les e levers to adjust the top 
and In the three walnut) armchairs, th 
French and Flemish influences, which we 
! Ww atlecting the indigenous English crafts- 
FIG. 5. SIDE-CHAIR, ENGLISH 

I m nsl p ol th earlier oal have STOWn 
ibtletv and fineness of quality Th 

I ner of th has 


former time has become th 


who was to reign suprem 


reater delicac\ 


joined eraceful lines of the structure the delicacy 


has of caning combines well 


In all three of these chairs the French 


influence predominates, though based, as 


an work of the 


tabl was the furniture design of much of the 


period of Louis XIV, upon 


Flemish motives. In the first two chairs 


; the elaborate scrolls of 


acanthus with flowers and elementary rin- 








ceauX S 


me full 


perhaps 


sh influ 

nition. 
In th 

S base 


scrolls ( 


ramem 
tal proj 
Chai 


laboral 
craltsm. 
seen In 
craftsm 
ers tO 


ure 10] 





I 
seen in England before that time. 
craftsmen 


ture for the 


protection of Le 


ubit, in equal degree, the 
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ceaux suggest the designs of Le Pautre in 
the full stvle of Louis XIV. Here, except 
perhaps for the twisted turning, the Flem- 
sh influence has been refined beyond recog- 
mition. 

In the third chair (fig. 4 
combination of 


scrolls decorated with acanthus. 


the whole design 
Flemish 
The oval 
ane backs of these chairs harmonize grace- 
lly with the 
framement to lighten in effect the horizon- 
tal proportions. They date from the « 

Charles !]’s between 


WO, 


s ; 
s based 


upon a 


decorated cresting and en- 


nd 

relen 1675 and 
ion, 75 a 

The French exile of Charles, his French 

wife and mistresses, put a premium upon 

detail and 

vond ; 


CXC ellence ol 


laboration§ of 


raftsmanship bs iV which had been 


Foreign 
came over in considerable num- 


vers to Work on the wood and silver furni- 


nobles who surrounded tl! 
ng. The detail of much of this carved 


iInut furniture resembles that of the silver 


the time, both being inspired by the 


worked under the 
Roi Sole 


with 


rench designers 


The two. side-chairs upholstered 


ts, one of which ts illustrated in fig. 5, 
re of a date ten They CX- 


{ 


influence of 


vears later. 


in particular of the design of 


ARI 


Daniel Marot, a French Huguenot archi 
tect who, fleeing to Holland after the revo 
cation of the Edict of Nantes 
under William of Orang 
him his architect after 
lish throne 


found as' 
who appointed 
ascending the Eng 


Here we see the Frenchified Flemish 
scroll freely treated and combined with th 
shells, leaves, and lambrequins which Ma 
rot affected The decorated turned I 
are similar to those in France at the time 
while upholstery had replaced to a large ex 
tent the cant 
tenure of the throne 
One detail of 


marked. In the 


construction 


armchairs of Charles’s 


time the cresting is set between the b 
posts. Inthe chairs of the reign of William 
and Marvy the cresting rests upon the bac] 
posts. This change eased the way for th 
continuous curve of the earl (;eorgian 
chair-backs which were to follow. 

This group of furniture illustr hree 
different degrees of foreign influence in the 


carved furniture of England. I[t marks 
in Increasing sophistica 
an improved standard of craftsmanship 
It forms an interesting basis for the rapid 


development of the English cabinet-ma 
ker’s craft which culminated in the brillant 
complishment of the eighteenth centur 
( C2 ( 
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1 
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1g, th 
Mrs. Al 
t of t 
re 
M. ce 
en ( 


dressesin the Lecture Hall by 


+} 1 
he Director, and others 


interests of the visitors and under the g 


{ 


tors of New York In TSX 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE COSMOPOLITA) 


CiuB AT THE Museum. The Intercol- 


\ 


legiate Cosmopolitan Club, consisting of 


} 1] } 
students in the colleges and universities of 


New York City and representing in 


membership many foreign countries, wa 


invited to visit the Museum on the after. 


noon of Monday, January 7 
I 


he President 


eceded tours of various departments of 


ince Of the different curators. 


by atea tendered the organizatior 


OLLOW ¢ 


j 
Ai 

the President of the Museum. 

LECTURE COURSES AND Stupy-Hours 


Iwo new courst lectures given under ; 
oOperative arrangement with New Yor! 
niversity will begin during the month « 


bruary, as follows: fifteen lectures on 


Modern French Painting, by Walter Pach 
g 


aturdays, at 12:15 p.m., beginning Febru- 


ary 9, and fifteen talks on Historic Lace and 


Embroidery, by Marian Hague, Tuesdays 
at 3:45 p.m., beginning February 5. Dem- 
mstration of stitches (optional t 2 
.m 

The second series of Studv-Hours o 
D * 


ractical Subjects, by Grace Cornell, will 
en as follows: For Practical Workers 


ndays, beginning March 2, at 3 p.m 
r Salespeople, Fridays, beginning Febr 

ry 20 {C9 a.n For | hers, Frid 
nning Februar 15 p.m 
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ind J. H. Dearle and woven in tors at th 


factory established by Morris at Merton 





bbey, England The tapestry is now 
ung temporarily in the new Room ol 
ecent Accessions. Only two examples ol 

tapest! har been woven It was 


Brief ad- 
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BULLETIN OF THE Mt 
first done in 1892 for the Hon. Perc) 
Wyndham « (Clouds 1 house but by 
Philip Webt vhich Morris took a great 


nterest | verdure was designed for 
Cloud Morris drawing the trees and 
By irle now Dur or of the Morris works 
designing the animals, plants, and other 
cessories. It is a thoroughly chara 
teristic piece. Inspired by the beautiful 


| 


1 
the Gothic period, Morris and 


tapestries Of 


his co-workers endeavored to secure in their 
designs for the Merton Abbey looms “that 
crispness and abundance of beautiful detail 


which was the especial characteristic of 
fully developed mediaeval art 

Ihe the form of 
horizontal panel, representing three trees, 
growing In a tan- 
gled undergrowth of flowering plants and 
Gothic mille- 


decoration IS 


tapestry is in a long, 


pear, chestnut, and oak, 
manner of the 
The 


representation ol 


shrubs in th 


fleurs en- 


Lape Stries 


livened by thi Various 


animals and birds. Above each tree is a 
label bearing a verse. Over the pear tree 
we read: BY WOODMAN’S EDGE 1 FAINT AND 
FAIL; BY CRAFTSMAN’S EDGE I TELL THI 
rALE (a reference to the wood-engraver’s 
use of pearwood). The chestnut tree ts 


thus described: HIGH IN THE WOOD, HIGH 
O'ER THE HALL; ALOFT I RISE, WHEN LOW 
I FALI The label above the oak tree 
reads: UNMOVED I STAND, WHAT WIND MAY 
BLOW; SWIFI WIET BEFORE THE WIND I GO 


|. B 


INFORMATION ON THE LION- 
The lion-headed Goth 
the 


\DDITIONAL 
HEADED HELMET. 


helmet noted in a recent number of 


BuLLeTin (vol. XVIII, pp. 224-227) can 
now be given a longer pedigree than we 


were able to establish. F. H. Cripps-Day, 
who has recently published a very impor- 
tant work on the church helmets of Eng- 
land and whose generous editorship of the 
armor volumes of the late Sir Guy Francis 
Laking is beyond praise, writes that our 
helmet is mentioned in the catalogue of the 
Oplotheca Exhibition of 1816 in London, 
well as in the catalogue of the Goth 
Hall Exhibition of 1818 (No. 125 We are 
indebted for these notes: the very 


ds 


greatly 
rare catalogues mentioned were unfortu- 
B.D. 


nately not accessible to us 
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OF ART 


Thre 
reat | nelish caricaturist 


DRAWINGS BY ROWLANDSON, 


drawings by the g 


| homas Rowlandson, have been bought 


and are now shown in the new Room , 
Recent Accessions. 
The Reception is the most ambitioys 


the 
charming delicacy 
from the eighteenth century 


caricature with ; 
and truth which the ar. 


combining spirit ot 
tist inherited 
The 
room Is 


the 


appearance of an English drawing. 

faithfully portraved and, though 

only faintly washed tn, th 
‘tah 


artist has succeed 


colors are 
‘din catching the effect 
of candlelight. 

Phe landscape, Downlands, Sussex, is on 
of the few without figures that he ever mad 


and it shows a reverent attitude toward th 


fields and the skv which one would hardl 
expect from the author of the rollicking 
sketch, Music Hath Charms to Sett th 
Peeth on Edge—the third of our purchases 


a saw sharpener plving his trade in front 


of an academy of music and a dentist shop 


are many 
Its making seems to 


Bobs 


There amusing 
the drawing 


entertained Rowlandson greatly, 


Inscriptions or 


| 
no\ 
Hd) 


From time t 
time, notices of new publications of th 


Museum are given in the BULLETIN, but 


Museum PuB Lt 


ATIONS 


the members may not gather from them 
the extent of the list of catalogues, hand- 
books, and other volumes which have been 
printed as aids to the study of the collec- 
tions. The List of Publications recent! 
put out in a new edition contains 85 entries 
These comprise general works like the 
History of the Museum, its Annual Re- 
ports, Bulletins, Constitution and By-laws 
and also many special works devoted to th 
various departments. 

Under the heading Egyptian Art, ther 
are thirteen entries, including 
number of pamphlets on general subjects 
and seven reports of the Museum’s Egyp- 
tian Expedition, three quarto volumes in 
a series on the results of the Expedition 
work and four folio volumes in the Robb 
de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series devoted 
to the description and reproduction 
Theban paintings. All of these 
works are important contributions to th 


besides 


tomb 


subject. 
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Under the heading Greek Art, there 


nine entries, with several volumes of 
scholarly attainment, like the Catalogu 
of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Bronzes 


Engraved Gems of 
The Handbook of the 
ind. 


and the Catalogue of 
the Classical Stvle. 
Classical Collection is a model of its | 
By far the largest entries Is 
to be found under the Western 
Art, with thirteen under Paintings, many 


of these being catalogues of special exhibi- 


number of 
division 


tions of the works of one man, which have 


are 
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become reference books of value; under 
SILVER BOX 

ENGRAVED BY 

Sculpture, four catalogues; three under 


Metalwork; four under Textiles; five under 
\rmor; five under Prints; and so on. 

The List of Publications is sent to pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and to those interested 
in this class of books 
of art—and will be 
plication, 


museums and schools 


sent to others on ap- 


\ Sitver Box ENGRAVED BY WILLIAA 
Burcis. Judge Clearwater has added to 
his collection of early American silver and 
lent to the Museum a silver box by an 


unknown maker, the lid of which was hand- 
somely William 
his celebrated view of “A Prospect of th 
Colledges in Cambridge in New England, 


engraved by Burgis with 


1739.” 

Ihe late William Loring Andrews in his 
‘A Prospect of the Col- 
New England” 


“William Bureis, the earliest, so far 


charming work, 
ledges in Cambridge in 
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CALENDAR OF 


FEBRUARY 17 
February HOUR 
- Great Paintings —Landscapes 
Roval Cortissoz $00 
23 Cézann 
Walter Pact 1:00 
24 Great Paintings—Relig s Pictures 
Roy il ¢ OTtISSOZ 4°00 
March 
Persian Art, | 
R M Riefst hl 4:00 
Patrons of Mus 5 i d'kste 
Miss Morris 5515 
2 Great Sculpture 
Roval Cortissoz 4:00 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carev, Saturday 
Storv-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chan 
\{ mbers saturdays, at 10:30 Mi 
Studvy-Hours on Pra S ects Gra 
March 2, at 3 P.M 
LECTURES FOR WHICH 
FEBRUARY 19 
In tl M indicates that the course Is 
N Yor ( l rsit\ 
ruat 
) Color Arct t \ 
Fiske Kiml 4 
) Historic | ind yroidery (N 
Mari H $5 


23 History of intit 
Edith R. Abbot 11:00 
23 Modern French Painting 


\ i ter Pach 2 ? 
20 Colonial Architecture (N 

Fiske Kimball 15 
26 Historic Lace and Embroider N 

Marian Hag 15 
28 History of Art (N 

Fiske Kimba 11:00 
28 Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N 

R. M. Riefstah 8-00 
a9 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M 

Grace Co 0:00 


29 Historic Stvles of 


Fiske Kimba 1:00 


March 
| History of 
Edith R 
Modern French Paintin 
Walter 
Architectu 


Kimba r1:15 


4 Colonial 
Fiske 
4 Historic Lace and I le! 
Marian Hague 3°45 
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8 Persian Art, I] 

R. M. Riefstahl 10 
8 Patrons of Music—Henry VII] 

Miss Morris c 
») Great Architect 

Roval Cortissoz { 
5 Indian Ar 
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6 Oriental Carpets and | 
t. M. Riefstal 
Study-Hour for Salespeople (M 
Grace Corn 
7 Historic Styles of Decor ) \ 
Fiske Kiml 
7 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
(srace Corn { 
8 History of Pair 
Edith R. Abbe 
S Modern French P N 
Walter Pacl 
11 Color Architec y 
Fiske Kimball 


Lace and Embroider " 
Marian Hague { 
History of Art (N 


Fiske Kimba 


11 Historic 


13 Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N 

R M Ri Ist ih SOM 
i435 Hour for S ep ' \I 

Gr Cornell 
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Fiske kK ) 
14 Study-Hour for Teac \\ 

Grace Cornell 4c 
15 History of P \ 
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15 Modern Fr h | I \ 
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